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Hyde ‘Park Story 


OR several days in June, stories appeared 

in the press about the actions of the Ani- 

mal Rescue League of Boston involving a 

large number of dogs and cats that were 

removed from a house in Hyde Park. Un- 

fortunately, due to unintentional misleading 

reports of the event, there have been a num- 

ber of complaints made to the League. We 

feel that it is only fair that our membership 
should be advised of the facts in the case. 

At the request of the Boston Police De- 
partment, acting in conjunction with the 
Board of Health of the City of Boston, we 
were asked to be prepared to remove about 
twenty dogs and cats from a residence in 
Hyde Park. 

Two of our inspectors and one ambulance 
and agent were dispatched to Division 18 on 
the morning of June 12th. The occupant 
refused to admit the police, and they finally 
gained entry by breaking down the door. 

There were dogs and cats everywhere 
from the cellar to the third floor, and the 
house was indescribably filthy. Because of 
their fear, many of the dogs tried to snap and 
bite at our officers, and it was necessary to use 
a dog pole to control them. (A dog pole is 
simply a hollow tube witha noose on the end. 
The noose is controlled by pulling the rope 
through the tube until it is snug around the 
dog’s neck. The dog can then be controlled 
without danger to the agent or injury to the 
animal.) 

When the size of the project became ap- 
parent, another agent and ambulance were 
sent to the scene, and still later another am- 
bulance and two more agents were dis- 
patched. Contrary to some previously pub- 
lished reports, the total number of animals 
removed was 84 dogs and 46 cats. 

It was reported that neighbors had never 


seen any of the animals outside. There is 
little doubt that this was an extreme case of 
misplaced affection, for, though the animals 
were well fed, they were neglected by lack 
of personal care and veterinary attention. 
Because of their condition, most of these 
animals were humanely put to sleep. 

The fact that this was such an extreme 
case brought out the newspapers and tele- 
vision cameras. But it is not by any means an 
isolated case. Several similar but less sensa- 
tional cases have been handled by the League 
during the past several months. Our Inspec- 
tion Department investigated a complaint 
against a party in one of the better suburban 
communities where the person was keeping 
eight cats. No action was taken when we 
found the cats happy and healthy living in a 
clean house. 

In another instance we received a call 
from a Constable for the City of Boston who 
was evicting a party from her apartment. 
When he arrived to enforce the eviction no- 
tice, he found that she had thirteen cats 
and kittens. These were removed to our 
shelter where they were kept until the owner 
could find other accommodations. In still 
another cooperative action by the Police and 
the Health Department of the City of Boston 
we removed twenty-eight cats and kittens 
from a house in another section of Boston. 

It is on such occasions that we all can be 
thankful for animal welfare societies, such as 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston, where 
personnel and equipment are available to 
cope with the situation. Unfortunately, in 
many cases the most humane solution re- 
quires that the animals be put to sleep. You 
may be assured that the actions of the League 


are primarily for the welfare of the animals 
involved. GAE2B! 


Sg — Dp 


Cover photo—Karen Morrison, 13, of Pocasset and Braintree, proudly 
holds her pet rabbit, Demi-Spot, after he won first prize in the miscel- 


laneous class at the annual pet show of the League’s Summer School. 


Mary Ellen Holbrook holds her pet prairie dog, Aug, as she tells the children 


about his care at the League’s Animal Friends’ Summer School for Children. 
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T COMMENCEMENT exercises on June 17th at the 

University of New Hampshire, League President, 

Carlton E. Buttrick, was awarded an Honorary Doctor 
of Laws degree. His citation read: 


CARLTON ELWIN BuTTrRICK, alumnus, administrator, 
humanitarian, your lifetime of interest in your fellow 
man and in the animals upon which we humans are 
so dependent for so much of our earthly existence 
has lead to our recognition of you today. Immediately 
after your graduation from the University of New 
Hampshire, you displayed an interest in the welfare 
of boys in need of guidance, later you became identified 
with the American Humane Association, and with the 
Animal Rescue League, and ultimately your leadership 
was recognized by your election to major office in 
the International Society for the Protection of Animals 
and with the Livestock Conservation interests. Col- 
lectively these accomplishments signify a distinguished 
and honorable career. We are also cognizant of your 
civic consciousness and your activities as an officer 
in the Rotary Club of Boston. The University of New 
Hampshire is distinguished by alumni like yourself. 
[ have the honor by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the Trustees of the University of New Hamp- 
shire to confer upon you the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Laws with all the rights, privileges and 
honors pertaining thereto. 

{s] Joun F. REED 

President 
Dr. Buttrick is only the third executive in the one 
hundred years’ history of the humane movement in this 
country to be so honored. The late Dr. W. F. H. Wentzel 
was awarded an Honorary Doctor of Laws degree from 
Allen University, Columbia, South Carolina. Dr. Went- 


zel’s son Earl E. Wentzel is known to many of our 
readers since he is Vice President of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston. 

Second to be so recognized was Dr. Eric H. Hansen 
who received his Honorary Doctor of Humanities degree 
from Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Dr. Buttrick was again honored on June 18th when he 
was presented the Gold Medal of the Danish Society 
for the Protection of Animals. The prized award — 
Dr. Buttrick and Dr. Hansen being the only two recip- 
ients of it outside Scandinavia — was presented by the 
Danish Society’s President, Lektor Hans Hvass, at the 
First International Conference on Humane Education 
held at the Alvord Wildlife Sanctuary, Lake Winnipe- 


Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick 
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saukee, New Hampshire. In making the presentation, 
Lektor Hvass said: 


I am very happy to be present here today — not 
only because I enjoy to the utmost attending the 
Congress, but also because my being here enables me 
personally to hand over to you the Gold Medal of 
the Danish Society for the Protection of Animals. 

This is only a small sign of how much we in Den- 
mark appreciate the work you have done and are 
still doing to the benefit of our common cause in 
the international field as well as in your own country. 

Denmark is but a tiny spot in comparison to the 
huge area of the U. S., but we are doing our very best 
to try and fulfill the aim of our Society, and we are 
trying to keep abreast of developments, and I sincerely 
hope you will accept this Medal in the same spirit 
as which we give it to you, and I trust that the coopera- 
tion with you and the I.S.P.A. which has commenced 
under so favourable auspices will be further strength- 
ened in the years to come. 

I hereby have the great honour of bestowing upon 
you the greatest distinction the Danish Society has 
in its power to give. 

And last, I shall only inform you that you have the 
right — but no obligation — to wear this Medal. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARD — Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, 
right, President of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
receives Gold Medal of the Danish Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals from Lektor Hans Hvass, President 
of the Danish S.P.A. 


First International Conference on Humane Education Held 


Enthusiastic Response by Delegates 


a MEETING this week has been to me one of the most 


gratifying experiences I have had in many years. 

“Tt was over a year ago that the idea for this Con- 
ference originated. Quite frankly, I had gone to Europe 
on another matter, but I wanted to acquaint myself with 
the education programs of other societies for the obvious 
reason — to see if there wasn’t something that could be 
learned to bring into our own program. The more I 
talked with people in Europe, the more I was convinced 
that no one in the United States really understood what 
was being done there, and that no one in Europe knew 
what was going on in the United States. If this was 
so, then it might also be that the Danes didn’t know 
what was going on in Morocco; and the Spanish people 
didn’t know what was going on in Norway; and, perhaps, 
the people in Japan had no idea of what was going on in 
Germany. And wouldn’t it be a good idea, if for once 
we could all sit down together and discover that we had 
something very, very much in common, that being, of 
course, our ideals as humanitarians. With this as a basis, 
we could set out to understand each other from the stand- 


point of political organizations, educational institutions, 
social customs; and, therefore, we would better under- 
stand the reasons why the educational program of each 
country has developed in the manner in which it has; 
the reception that it has had in each of the countries of 
its origin; and, perhaps, we then could better consider 
the future together. And, if this meeting could be called 
and we could understand these things, then wouldn’t 
we be a powerful influence in the world — although we 
are small in numbers. 

‘‘We have right on our side. We have an ideal which 
knows no boundaries of politics, or religion or 
unnecessary precedent. We have a common understand- 
ing of that basic relationship of human beings and ani- 
mals in the world. We have come to understand that 
animals can live without man very well, but that man 
cannot exist in this world without other life. And it is 
for this reason that we must increasingly have a respon- 
sible stewardship of the other life on this planet. The 
basic relationship of man and animal must be one which 

(Continued on next page) 


is healthy for both. It cannot be one sided. It cannot be 
one of entire exploitation by man to his own benefit: 
it must ultimately be one of a mutual relationship for 
good. And it is on this basis, I believe, that all of our 
educational programs are based. 

‘“We have drawn up a definition of humane education. 
I do not believe it is the ultimate, the last definition we 
will come to, but it is a beginning. It is a beginning be- 
cause it is the first time we have had the benefit, not only 
of each other’s thinking, but the expression and com- 
munication of our personalities and the background of 
our various cultures. We have laid the basis for future 
cooperation. We have laid the basis for greater strength 
in the world of our voice, and I believe one day that this 
Conference will be followed by others, not only in educa- 
tion but in other aspects of animal protection. 

‘The humane movement began small — it has grown 
in proportion to its needs, and we are on the verge of 
a great enlargement of our whole purpose. Society 
changes, and it has changed in the over one hundred 
years since the humane movement began, and it is going 
to change in the future. And it is only when we are able 
to bring about meetings in which we can share with 
one another ideas for the future, that we are going to be 
able to plan for a greater future. If we don’t take this 
opportunity now to communicate and to plan and to 
lay groundwork to meet the challenge of tomorrow, we 
may well die. And this, I feel, would be a tragedy to 
civilization, because the humane ideal has been one of 
the great shining lights of civilization since its inception. 
It is a precious thing, and this is our heritage as educators 
— to bring it to greater acceptance on the part of each 
nation of the world. 

‘This has been one of the greatest satisfactions of my 
life to be able to meet with all of you, as we have this 
week, in, perhaps, one of the most important meetings 
that any group of humanitarians has ever enjoyed. The 
sessions have proved that we have a common goal, and 


I think we can all go back refreshed in mind and in spirit 


Arriving delegates saw their nation’s flag waving in the 
breeze as they approached Bear Island. 


ISPA President, Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, greets Count de 
Sert of Spain as ISPA Treasurer, Mr. William A. Swal- 
low, and Mrs. Alice Lennig look on. a 


Dr. Eric H. Hansen, Mr. Lester A. Giles, Jr., Dr. Carlton 
E. Buttrick pose with Miss Titti Arenfeldt-Omdal of 
Norway and Lektor Hans Hvass of Denmark. 
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that we do not labor alone in our field. There are other 
people, even though they be far away, who are striving 
for the same thing, meeting some of the same problems, 


and, perhaps, it will give us renewed strength tomorrow, 
and next month, and next year to know that others are 
doing the same as we, sharing the same troubles, the 
same problems, the same indifference, the same opposi- 
tion that we will face in the months to come. 

‘“How, then, can we further our program? We have 


Conference delegates in library where meeting was held. 


Dr. Eric H. Hansen presents the American Humane 
Education Society's Humane Education Key to Miss 
Harriett A. Flannery, League's Director of Education. 
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taken the most important first step. We need to support 
our international organization, not only monetarily — 
important as that is— but we must continue to write 
in to the international headquarters, not only to furnish 
information but to ask what others are doing as well. 

‘‘Further, the ideal which I think we should seek is that 
our teacher-training institutions will one day have incor- 
porated in their curriculums, not only the humane ideal, 
but the techniques, the information and the willingness 
to impart this to every teacher. So that just as honesty 
is considered an important and every-day virtue, so will 
kindness and consideration for all living things. In a few 
places where we have had contact with institutions of 
higher learning, we have found that this is not neces- 
sarily a dream. It can be a reality and in a short time. 
I spoke earlier of a man who had made a study of text- 
books on the elementary level with reference to finding 
out how often animals had been mentioned in textbooks. 
This was prompted by a humane organization. It had 
never been thought of before. The next step would be to 
determine what attitudes were fostered by references to 
animals. Was it factual? Was it fantasy? Was it anthro- 
pomor phic — and this can be good as well as bad — if 
taken in the right context. I believe we can influence 
teacher-training institutions. I believe we can influence 
further research on the graduate level in education 
toward the end that humane attitudes are considered an 
important item to be incorporated along with other 
character traits in the reading exercises of our young 
people. 

“In all of our educational work, we should consult 
the educators from the colleges and from the teacher- 
training institutions, if only that we will not overlook 
new developments in the field of education itself. We 
have indicated in our program that the printed leaflet, 
that the film strip, that marionettes, that motion pictures 
are very effective methods of education, but education 
itself is changing. How many of us have ever investigated 
the possibilities of using a teaching machine? Vet they 
exist in a great many of our schools. We must not lag 
too far behind. Those of us who have the opportunity 
of even just a short time to leave our daily labors and 
look to the educational journals for new developments 
must try out the new things that 


must take this time 
are being developed — must consult the professional 
educators in order that the humane movement may 
keep up to date. Whatever we do must be valid educa- 
tionally in the eyes of the teachers with whom we must 
deal, and they must understand we are willing to spend 
the time and the effort to utilize the new techniques 
and the new methods.” 

With this evaluation of how the humane movement 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Col. Eugene S. Clark, Jr. illustrates 


a point as he discusses marine life. 


Children attending summer school 
visited the aquarium at Woods Hole 
maintained by the Department of 
Interior, Fisheries and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. 


N JULY 16, 1962 the fourteenth 
O annual Animal Friends’ Sum- 
mer School, sponsored by the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston at Catau- 
met, Cape Cod, opened its first morn- 
ing session. Boys and girls between 
the ages of 7 and 14 were most en- 
thusiastic as they assembled in the 
auditorium where folk songs were 
taught each morning by Mr. and 
Mrs. Guy Mann. Following the 
singing, the children went to their 
respective classes in crafts and dog 
obedience. 

In the pleasant boat house near 
the water, Mrs. Guy W. Mann from 
the University of New Hampshire, 
taught boys and girls the art of cop- 
per tooling. This was a new project 
for the children, and they were most 
enthusiastic, and the finished plaques 
were quite beautiful. 

Mrs. Herman Heide of North Fal- 
mouth instructed a large group of 
boys and girls in the ceramic class. 
Children used their imagination in 
modelling the animal and nature 
figurines. There were no duplicates, 
and parents were delighted with the 
display on closing day. 

Several boys and girls who owned 
dogs joined the dog obedience group. 
Mrs. Ruth Watson of Braintree, 
well-known in obedience training 
circles, was the instructor. These 


Animals and Children Go to Summer School 


Maire 


Chairman of the Board, John M. B. Churchill, presents the Walter J. Dethloff 


Award to Connie Ballentine of North Falmouth as League Director, Harriet G. 


Bird, looks on approvingly. 


dogs had not been trained, but in a 
few days dogs and children were re- 
sponding to Mrs. Watson’s com- 
mands. At the closing exercises, the 
results of the training were easily 
apparent. 

Miss Harriett Flannery and Mrs. 
Gloria Holbrook, the League’s pup- 
peteers, had classes in hand puppets 
and marionettes. As a project to de- 
velop patience and cooperation, pup- 
pet making and manipulation are a 
wonderful medium. To correlate the 
work with humane thinking, the 
hand puppet group presented a 
play, ‘Mother Goose Gives Advice.” 
The marionette group delighted the 
audience with their presentation of 
‘““The Further Adventures of Peter 
Rabbit.” 


Mr. C. L. Thackston of North 
Falmouth was an able instructor in 
the woodworking class. Boys learned 
how to use tools and work together. 
Bird feeders and many other practi- 
cal items were made and painted. 
Parents and children were happy 
and proud to take them home. 

The Junior Group, boys and girls 
ages 7 and 8, were very enthusiastic 
about the program planned for them 
by Mrs. Dorothy Keswick from the 
League, and her assistant, Mary 
Ellen Holbrook. Scrap books were 
made, animal heads modelled and 
painted, and many other projects 
worked out. On closing day the group 
presented the story of ‘“The Three 
Bears’’, illustrated on a flannel 
board. 


Mr. Guy W. Mann, Director of 
Livestock Conservation with the 
Animal Rescue League, well-known 
for his work with animals and youth 
groups, instructed all children in 
leadership and square dancing. Ev- 
eryone had actual experience in 
carrying out his own ideas by act- 
ing as a leader of group games, 
stunts, songs, and square dancing. 
An excellent program of songs and 
square dancing was presented at 
the closing exercises. 

All children participated in the 
many special events. Colonel Eugene 
S. Clark, Jr., cetology authority 
from Sandwich, Massachusetts pre- 
sented a most interesting program, 
“Under Water With Divers.” In- 
structors, and children were fasci- 
nated with his talk and beautiful 
slides. 

Mrs. W. Brown and Mrs. S. 
Maslanka, authorities on bees, came 
from New Bedford with bees and 
many pieces of equipment used in 
their work. It was a most instructive 
program and a lively question and 
answer period followed. The Bee 
Supply Company of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts was most cooperative in sup- 
plying us with leaflets and booklets 
to distribute to the children. 

Mr. Richard Smith, Animal Con- 

(Continued on page 77) 


Mr. Richard Smith feeds baby porcu- 
pine as he discusses the care of wild- 
life. Mr. Smith released the young 
raccoon following his visit to the 
school. 


Earl E. Wentzel {left}, Ray Hall 
{center}, and Guy W. Mann {right} 
inspect horses entered in annual pet 
show. 
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Marcaret Morse Corrin, D2rector 
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Summer-time is vanishing 
T hese are strenuous days 
When erstwhile pets abandoned 


Become our wards — our strays. 


N MANY GASES it is impossible to 
Leese offending sojourners, for 
they, too, have vanished, or, if we 
are able to confront a few miscreants, 
their excuse for desertion is invari- 
ably, “‘It’s not our cat, or dog. It 
simply adopted us.” 

In happy contrast to this irrespon- 
sibility is the kind lady who in 
changing her domicile from the Cape 
to some point far distant made care- 
ful plans to take her dog with her. 
She learned that, if she were to send 
him by plane, he would not only 
have to be crated, but supposing fog 
or storm were to delay departure, he 
must remain in the crate until the 
This 
might be a matter of several days. 


weather became _ propitious. 
Then this owner engaged a respon- 
sible driver with his car to take her 
and her dog to their destination. 

Duke, we were told later, was a 
model passenger. Riding quietly on 
the rear seat, he would rise up from 
time to time to look out of the 
window as though to check on where 
they were, then would sink back 
with head on paws for a pleasant nap. 
So together they whirled happily 
westward in safety and in comfort. 
One may be sure that a human being 
of this owner’s type would not have 
had a happy moment were she to 
travel at ease while her pet was 
undoubtedly suffering. 

Sometimes it is interesting to turn 
from today’s problems to ancient 
times and read in the Apocrypha that 
“‘Azarias and Tobias went their way 
and the young man’s dog went with 
them.”> Whither they went and why, 
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the Bible does not relate. No mention 
is made of hunting or of fishing. It 
would seem that no special duty was 
required of this dog, but it is inter- 
esting to realize that in those ancient 
days he had become the friend and 
companion of man. 

Another recollection now comes to 
mind as the tale unfolds: A man 
was walking along the edge of a 
deep ravine. On the opposite bank 
there trotted a dog, keeping pace 
with the man. The latter, it ap- 
peared, was occupied with his own 
thoughts. The dog, however, could 
bear this separation no longer, so 
in spite of rocky ledges and raging 
waters far below, he leaped across 
the gulch to join the man, and they 
went on together. So, according to 
this legend, the friendship began, 
and so it has lasted throughout the 
ages. 

Maeterlinck, it would seem, had 
more love for canines than for felines. 
His dog, we recall, in that charming 
play, fawned upon his young master 
with every show of affection. The 
little sister, watching them, felt sadly 
neglected, and she turned plaintively 
to the cat for response. ““Tiltyl,” she 
begged, ‘“‘Don’t you love me?” Then 
thescatercnlicdeairiivs. CG) alike 
you as well as you deserve!” 

In our experiences with the human 
race, today we often hear the expres- 
sion, “I’m devoted to dogs, but I 
can’t bear cats.” Many of us, for- 
tunately, love them both, appreciat- 
ing the individuality of each, and 
we long to make this world a better 
place for them all to live in. 

Our agents here on the Cape are 
making every effort to find the right 
homes for animals who are fitted 
to become satisfactory pets. It is 


sometimes hard to convince our 


animal-minded friends that this is 
not a simple task. Recently this 
problem has become more difficult 
because persons have given up their 
estates to move into apartments, and 
apartment owners have made a law, 
or rule, “‘No dogs or cats allowed.” 

On one of our Cape reports for 
the month of June we find among 
the slips signed both by our agent 
and the person giving up an animal 
such notations as these: ‘‘Getting 
old” .... “Not wanted” .. a5) hime 
ing, can’t keep” .. . ““Owner going 
away”... ““Too many” (with ref- 
erence to large families of kittens) 

. . “Condition poor, hit by car.” 

In contrast to the above, we find 
more cheering notations: “Keeping 
healthy puppy. Later placed in 
home” . “Well bred young dog 
found its way to the League. Held 
ten days. Not claimed by owner, so 
placed in a good home”. . . “‘Cat’s 
owner gone away. Found good home 


for it” . “Handsome stray kitten 
kept by kind woman until well 
placed.” 


Taking into consideration the vast 
number of needy animals received 
and cared for by our agents, no 
human being should be surprised 
by the fact that some have to be 
‘“‘put to sleep.” From a world that 
for one reason or another has no 
kindly place for them, it is a blessing 
that they need not linger, but be 
given merciful release. 

One stray in particular we are 
eager to report is our Blackie who 
several years ago, half grown, half 
starved found his way to our door. 
Today he measures from tip of nose 
to tail tip, thirty-two inches and 
weighs nearly fifty pounds. In spite 
of his physical power, he craves 
reassurance and is seldom out of 
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our sight. We used to hear tiny Skye 
terriers described as ‘lap dogs.” 
Blackie insists upon being considered 
a “‘lap cat.” 


By the Way -. 


He does not speak our language, 
But he wagged his vocal tail 

His big brown eyes beseeching, 
“Be my friend who’ll never fail.” 


The small cat rubbed against him, 
Pals of old ’twas plain to see 
Now sharing strange disaster, 
They were puzzling, ‘Can this be?” 


A car drew up beside them, 
“Got away!” the driver said, 
“Nor even stopped to question 
If pets were alive or dead.” 


“Where could I take them, Lady, 

So they’d never have to roam?” 

“Sir, thanks for your heartfelt kind- 
ness— 

Would you take us all three home?” 


MARGARET Morse CorFin 


Summer School 
(Continued from page 9) 


trol Biologist with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, visited the school 
for two days. He brought with him 
a skunk, a raccoon and baby porcu- 
pine. The children were thrilled to 
hold the animals and feed the porcu- 
pine. Many interesting facts were 
learned about these and other wood- 
land animals. Mary Ellen Holbrook 
brought her pet prairie dog, ‘“‘Aug”’ 
to the school and gave a very in- 
formative talk about the care and 
habits of her pet. 

A field trip was arranged to visit 
the aquarium at Woods Hole. We 
were all so interested, it was difficult 
to persuade the children to leave in 
time to meet their parents. Children 
and parents were vitally interested 
in the project arranged by Mr. Guy 
Mann. An incubator was set up in 
the aucitorium and twelve chickens 
were hatched out each week. 

In addition to the daily events, 
two puppet shows were presented by 
the League’s puppeteers in the 
Grange Hall, North Falmouth and 


the Community Center at Pocasset. 
The second week, the Walt Disney 
Feature Film, “Stormy the Thor- 
oughbred” was shown to parents and 
children. Our annual Pet Show was 
held on July 21 at Megansett base- 
ball field. There were approximately 
sixty-five entries, including dogs, cats, 
rabbits, mice, snakes, horses, fish and 
birds. The grand prize winner was 
Robin Resevick and her Collie, Rex. 
The judges were Mr. Ray Hall, 
well-known on Cape Cod as com- 
mentator of the Ray Hall Radio 
program, Mr. Guy Mann and Mr. 
Earl Wentzel from the League head- 
quarters. We are most grateful to 
Mr. Hall for making arrangements 
with the Falmouth Park and Fire 
Departments and Mr. Richard Rob- 
bins of North Falmouth. 

At the closing exercises, the Walter 


J. Dethloff award was presented to 


Constance Ballantine, voted to be 
most helpful and cooperative. Books 
about animals were presented to 
Mary Ellen Holbrook, Dorothy Lar- 
gay, Mark Scribner, and Robert 
Thackston, former pupils who re- 
turned as volunteer helpers. 
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4¢ Autumn (Harvest Festival ¥ 


HEN the Fair opens this year it will be significant 
v\ in many ways. It is significant in that it is the 
result of the combined efforts of the many friends and 
supporters of the League, the Fair Workers, and the Fair 
Committee. It is significant because it is wholly an 
unselfish effort to raise funds for the continuation of the 
animal welfare work of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston. But in this particular year it may be most signifi- 
cant because it marks a milestone in tradition at the 
the 60th Annual Fair. 
A gala festival awaits you on Thursday and Friday, 


League 


October 25—26, 1962 when the League opens its doors to 
the Autumn Harvest Festival. Appropriate decorations 
will make this, as always, a gay occasion where you can 
shop conveniently for an attractive selection of Christmas 
presents, occasional gifts, household needs, food, holiday 
decorations, pet supplies and many other items. 
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The results of summer and fall canning will be on 
attractive display at the Pine Ridge Table where one 
always finds a colorful array of jams and jellies as well 
as tempting homemade candies. Sparkling with cut glass 
and polished silver will be the Treasure Table, which 
offers an excellent selection of choice gifts for the individ- 
ual or family. Also, we are unusually fortunate to have a 
number of valuable antiques to offer for sale. On the 
Animal Helpers Table one will find a fine display of 
jewelry and accessory items that will make attractive 
personal gifts. We suggest that you come early for a 
selection of the homemade breads, cakes, pies and other 
delicacies from the Food Table. The Household Table 
will have a colorful display of aprons, holders, dish towels 
and other necessary household items that make useful 
gifts. Ideal gifts for the tiniest tots will be found on the 
Baby Table, and something to delight the children on 
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the Toy Table. Items for your personal use as well as 
gifts will be found on the Cards and Stationery Table. 

Looking for bargains? Visit the Odds and Ends Table 
where every item is priced for quick sale. ‘The Member- 
ship Table will make it convenient for you to pay your 
annual membership dues, and we suggest that you 
consider giving a membership or subscription to an 
interested friend or relative — either as a Christmas gift, 
or just a thoughtful remembrance to let them know you 
are thinking about them. The Snack Bar will be open all 
during the Fair to serve you with lunch or just a snack, 
from a selection of sandwiches, pies, coffee, doughnuts 
and chowder. We hope you will come and bring your 
friends and enjoy a pleasant day of shopping at the Fair. 
The Fair will be open from 10:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 
on Thursday, and from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. on 
Friday. 

The group tours of the building have now become 
something that our friends anticipate. Each year it has 
been most gratifying to the Fair Committee, as well as 
to the President and the Board of Directors, to note the 
interest that is shown in these tours of our building 
and facilities. Further, it presents an opportunity for 
you to see the League in action and appreciate more 
tully why we need your continued support to carry on 
our animal welfare services. At 11:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. 
on each day of the Fair, we will arrange to have members 
of the staff available to guide groups through the shelter, 
clinic and offices. They will be able to answer your 
questions about routine operations of the League. To 
answer your further questions about the over-all functions 
and objectives as well as needs of the League, the Presi- 
dent and various members of the Board of Directors will 


be on hand throughout the period of the Fair. 

The success of the Fair depends upon the interest and 
cooperative effort of every member and friend of the 
League. We hope that you have remembered the League 
as you browsed through gift shops this past summer — 
some of our friends mail in items for the Fair as they 
travel. Items of handiwork — children’s sweaters, mit- 
tens and other clothing are always in demand. Food 
items — we could always sell more bread, cakes, pies 
and cookies than are available. Sports equipment — 
outgrown ice skates and other discarded sports equip- 
ment that is still in good condition will find a ready 
market. On the back of this magazine are listed some 
suggestions as to how YOU can help: things to make, 
articles to collect and save, and gifts items to buy. Space 
does not permit us to itemize all the ideas that one 
might have for things to send in to the Fair. Nearly 
every woman’s magazine contains suggestions about 
handicraft items that can be made in the home, such 
as painted trays, decorated boxes, jewelry, Christmas 
wreaths and decorations. Salable articles should be 
mailed to the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 10 
Chandler Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Or, if you 
prefer, articles will be called for anywhere within 
range of our collection service. A post card or telephone 
call (HAncock 6-9170) will make this latter service 
available to you. 

Money contributions are also greatly needed and 
donations should be sent to the League, addressed to 
P. O. Box 265, Boston 17, Massachusetts. Your continued 
support is earnestly solicited to insure the maintenance 
and expansion of our animal welfare services and will, 
as always, be deeply appreciated. 


(Continued from page 7) 
may implement and improve its educational procedures 
from the standpoint of formal education, Lester A. 
Giles, Jr., President of the Humane Society of Missouri, 
concluded the First International Conference of Humane 
Education. 

Amidst the beautiful setting of the Alvord Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Bear Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, New 
Hampshire, the Conference, sponsored by the Inter- 
national Society for the Protection of Animals, brought 
together people of various nations to discuss ways in 
which humane education could be furthered in the 
countries of the world. 

In his opening remarks to the delegates, ISPA’s 
President, Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, set the theme for the 
Conference by proposing that what is needed throughout 
the world today is ‘‘to kindle the humane spark within.” 


for September, 1962 


Greetings were extended to the delegates by the Con- 
ference Host, Dr. Eric H. Hansen, President, Massachu- 
setts S.P.C.A.; and Charles Stafford, Public Utilities 
Commissioner of New Hampshire, representing Governor 
Wesley A. Powell. 

Dr. Buttrick then introduced Lester A. Giles, Jr., 
who served as Chairman of Program Presentations. 

Herbert A. Hardman, Education Organiser of the 
Royal S.P.C.A., London, was the Conference’s opening 
speaker, and his presentation keynoted the high level of 
talks which were to follow. Other opening-day speakers 
included Lektor Hans Hvass, Chairman of the Danish 
S.P.A., and Mrs. Frances Holway, representing the 
Japan Animal Welfare Society. Both Miss Titti Aren- 
feldt-Omdal, President of the Norwegian S.P.C.A., and 
Count de Sert, President of the Spanish Federation of 

(Continued on next page) 
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Societies for the Protection of Animals and Plants, pro- 
vided in a most interesting manner the educational 
problems of the societies which they represented. 

Others who presented educational programs included: 
Dr. Robert Frey, American Humane Education Society; 
Rutherford T. Phillips, The American Humane Associa- 
Robert Hudson, Pennsylvania S.P.C.A.; Mrs. 
Jessica Keller, Anti-Cruelty Society of Chicago; H. H. 
Treleaven, Humane Society of Greater Miami; Mrs. 
Virginia Kline, Maine State S.P.A.; Miss Dale W. 
Robbins, The San Francisco S.P.C.A.; Miss Harriett 
Flannery and Mrs. Gloria Holbrook, Animal Rescue 
League of Boston; Miss Diana Henley, American 
S.P.C.A.; C. Raymond Naramore, The Humane Society 
of Rochester and Monroe County; Lester A. Giles, Jr., 
Humane Society of Missouri, and J. Robert Smith, 
American Fondouk and Turkish S.P.A. 

Following the program presentations, Lektor Hans 


tion: 


Hyvass led a discussion covering a ‘‘Review and Summary 
of Programs and Presentations as Indicative of the Status 
of Humane Education in the World’; while Mr. Herbert 
A. Hardman chaired discussions on (a) ‘Suggestions for 
International Exchange and Cooperation in the Field 
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of Humane Education” and (b) ‘The Future of Interna- 
tional Humane Education.” 

The Conference unanimously agreed that there is a 
great responsibility on the part of animal protective 
organizations to develop and enlarge humane education 
programs. As Robert Hudson put it, ““Humane organiza- 
tions should realize that children develop their attitudes 
and appreciations through learning, example, and 
experience. Thus humane societies should help children 
to increase their knowledge so they can develop a feeling 
of responsibility toward the animals they own and to 
strengthen the natural empathy that children have for 
all forms of animal life. Kindness is recognized by its 
manifestation, and when practical becomes a way of life. 
Think of the results if this concept could be inculcated 
into the personal ethics of the child! This is the desired 
end of humane education.” 

ISPA intends to make the results of this First Interna- 
tional Conference on Humane Education available to 
its member societies and other interested animal protec- 
tive organizations. This effort on the part of leaders in 
the field of humane education should have far reaching 


beneficial effects. 
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Delegates to Humane Education Conference pose holding signs of their respective states or countries. 
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THE LEAGUE has a supply of very attractive pictorial engagement calen- 
dars for sale at $1.50 each. They make an ideal Christmas gift and are 
attractively boxed for mailing. The dog calendar (see below) has 56 full- 
page, new and appealing photographs representing the six dog types. The 
same sensitive perception and warmth of feeling that have made Walter 
Chandoha’s photographs of cats so memorable serve to put his photo- 
graphs of dogs in a class by themselves. The cat calendar (see above) 
also carries 56 full-page cat photographs by Mr. Chandoha. Each calendar 
is so arranged that at the end of the year the engagement pages may be 


removed, leaving a book of beautiful photos as a permanent collection. 


Send Orders to 


Animal Rescue League 


of Boston 
P.O. Box 265 


Boston 17, Massachusetts 


Make checks payable to the League 
and please indicate whether you 
wish a dog or cat calendar 
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" LOCATION—League Headquarters at Tremont and Arlington Streets yf 
© 
P HM 
HY THEME —1962 Fair to be known as the Autumn Harvest Festival ° 
Tr ° 
¢ DATES—Thursday and Friday, October 25-26, 1962 il 
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i & A helping hand from you today will prevent nt 
e } . . . 
My animal suffering and distress tomorrow Hy 
i HY 
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° Please help by sending contributions of money and donating articles of sales appeal. ‘ 
e Articles with an animal design or motif are suggested for all categories of articles | 
° whenever possible: ‘ 
{ 
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WY Foop UNIQUE AND UNUSUAL HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES: HY 
i Cakes THINGS For CHRISTMAS Dish Towels p} 
py Candies PRESENTS: Aprons " 
" Jellies Stationery Large, Thick Holders » 
u Preserves Cards ps 
M Homemade Pastries Handkerchiefs / 
M and Breads, ete. Ash Trays p> 
it Vases , ° 
e ; CHILDREN’S THINGS: i 
it Knickknacks © 
" Costume Jewelry Toys u 
‘ . Sweaters NY 
° For PETs: TREASURES: Clothing, etc. Mi 
° Catnip Mice and Old Silver Dolls ' 
° Pillows China Games } 
° Pet Accessories Glassware, etc. Sports Equipment M4 
e ; : ; Hy 
M Mail articles to the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 10 Chandler Street, Boston 16, Mass., , 
uM or inquire about our collection service ¢ 
M : 
ut Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 ) 
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Checks should be made payable to ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 
and sent to P. O. Box 265, Boston 17, Massachusetts 
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